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Memoir of the late Right Hon. Wiliam Windham. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 


N Monday, June 4th, at aquarter after twelve, died, at hig 
house in Pall- Mall, the Right Hon. W. Windham, L.L. D, 
many years member of parliament for the city of Norwich, 
afterwards representative of the county of Norfolk, and lat- 
terly of St. Mawes. 

Amongst other lamentable events of the last few years, the 
public have to enumerate the loss of many eminent men, who 
have successively fallen, one after the other, not so much by the 
decay of age, as by something of accident, which has inter- 
cepted them in their full career, and brought them to the 
ground, when themselves and the spectators have least appre 
hended it. Mr. Pitt died at a time when, whatever might 
have been his line of politics, his talents were much wanted. 
Mr. Fox was cut off at a period when he was about to termi- 
nate a long war. Of all the events of this kind, nothing is to 
be more regretted than the loss of Mr. Windham ; who was at 
once a statesman and a scholar, and almost the only remaining 
one of those bulwarks which, in a time of extreme peril, rose up 
between the example of France and this country, and, more’ 
than ten channels, saved us from conquest and contagion. 

Mr. Windham was a true disciple of Burke. He had much 
of his wisdom, and still more of his fancy, accompanied, as 
we think, by a greater knowledge of nature, arising from an 
uncommon sagacity of mind. If we were called upon to ex 
emplify this observation by adducing what we consider the 
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happiest efforts of Mr. Windham’s parliamentary eloquence, 
we should select those speeches in which he ridiculed the Poor 
Bills of Mr. Pitt, and the Education Bill of Mr. Whitbread ; 
the Training and Volunteer Acts; the Bull-Baiting Bill, and 
finally Lord Erskine’s Animal Cruelty Bill; in which, confound- 
ing the objects of morals and legislation, and conscience and 
law, the patrons endeavoured ata perfection which the actual 
condition of lite and character would not admit. In all these 
cases Mr. Windham’s conduct and speeches gave the death- 
blow iman instait. In ridiculitg the Training Bills he shewed 
the spirit of a true comic writer, and if Hogarth or Wilkie 
could have been present to have embodied his ideas, nothing 
more would have been wanting to the most perfect picture of 
the kind, uniting satire and life, than to have taken off a kind 
of oil-paper copy from his imagination. 

The style of Mr. Windham’s eloquence partook of his cha- 
racter ; it was more colloquial, and therefore not so grand as 
Mr. Burke’s, It abounded in illustrations ; and those illustra- 
tions, trom the propensity of observation on common life which 
we have above-mentioned, had more the quality of humour 
than of ornament and.elegance. In the clhiaracter of his ge- 
nius he had a very near resemblance to Butler, the great au- 
thor of Hudibras. He had a mind full of homespun and 
practical jmages, taken indiscriminately from the parlaur, the 
kitchen, the street, the couniry cbarch-yard, and the ale-house 
door. Almost every thing he said was in metaphor; but as 
the images were homely, they were striking, without being stiff 
and formal. Whatever notion was in his mind, if the com- 
mon term did not express the strength’ of his conception, he 
never hesitated to borrow the stronger name of any object 
which it resembled ; aid, in thas borrowing, he was satisfied 
with'a very general resemblance. Some of his illustrations, 
therefore, though they may instantancously strike the mind at 
the first blow, have even the appearance of absurdity, after the 
heat of the speaker and the reader have passed. This is no 
objection to that kind of eloquence, which both speaks from 
the feeling and to the feeling. 

[t has been another objection to Mr. Windhain’s speaking 
and ‘arguing that he was too inetaphysical. Those who use 
this word scem to apply it without any determinate ineaning. 
If they apply it to his form of argumentation, they must mean 
that he was too logical—too forma! in bis method of argument. 
This we deny, and we think we liave said enough above to an- 
swer it. Nothing coald possibly be more easy and colloquial 
than his whole course of reasoning ; aad if it were not,imme- 
diately intelligible, it was only because it was the reasoning of 
a more than common mind, and therefore necessarily profound. 
dé was laid in principle, and alneys verging towards yenerali- 
. zation ; 
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zation ; making exceptions as he went along, speaking as if 
he were writing, and carefully limiting himself from error. Lf 
by the term metaphysical, the peculiarity of his expressions be 
meant,—that is,a kind of technical precision, and proposition 
of general principles, he had this from Burke, and surely one 
of the supreme excellencies of Burke must not be objected to 
Mr. Windham. 

As to the moral character of Mr. Windham, nothing could 
be fairer, and it was more admirable, because his morality bad 
the ease of an ordinary domestic habit. He wore it as loosely 
as his dress; hé had nothing of the outward appearance of 
his real virtue beyond what he knew to be necessary for public 
example ; and principle, as we have above said, was always so 
uppermost in his mind, that almost all his actions may be said 
to have been regulated by it. Butto crown all, to the utmost 
profundity of human learning, polished to the utmost of grace 
and elegance, he united that, without which human learning is 
vain and frivolous. He applied his learning to aright purpose ; 
he searched into the grounds of religion, and satisfied himself 
of the truth, and having so done, lived and died in its faith. 
We believe that he likewise owed much on this score to Mr. 
Burke, whose example and exhortations seem to have led all 
his disciples and friends to what is alone necessary to render 
the wise and good pe:fect Christians—an examination into the 
grounds of our faith, the nature of its evidence, and the cer- 
tainty of its authority. 

We had resolved to say nothing respecting the political cha- 
racter of Mr. Windham, but it would be injustice to omit 
giving bim that praise which rarely falls to the lot of modern 
statesmen; a praise more eminently deserved by Mr. Wind- 
ham, because, in the class of public men with whom he was 
through life associated, it was exclusive and peculiar to him- 
self. The peculiar line of his politics brought him into the 
society of the most ambitious, indignant, and selfish of men ; 
of men, whose traffic was a prostitution of public principles, 
the object of which was to seat and maintain themselves in 
place and power. With such examples Mr. Windham was no 
wise corrupted. He had frequently been in office ; but when 
he retired from office, he at the same time refired from place ; 
he had no pension or sinecure attaching tohim. ‘The indepen- 
dence and generosity of bis public services were not soiled by 
any selfish motive. Being above all inducements to serve bis 
country, he disdained to acknowledge, upon leaving employ- 
ment, that the compensation which he consented to take as an 
uppendage to ottice could be justly retained by him asa re- 
ward, He would have deemed it an undue affectation to have 
served the publie gratuitously ; but when he resigned their ser- 
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No man more esteemed the good opinion of the public, and 
no man better understood its real value, than Mr. Windham ; 
but he never degraded himself by seeking it at an expence, 
which he more valued—his self-estimation, and the high con- 
sciousness of acting uprightly. From certain peculiarities, 
however, in his character, he was never fortunate enough to 
obtain this popularity. Even his style of eloquence concurred 
to raise a popular prejudice against him, inasmuch, as in com- 
bating popular delusions, and more particularly those mistaken 
principles of philanthropy, which appeal more to the heart 
than the reason, he was in the habit of employing metaphors 
and images, which by the very nature of humour and ridicule 
were necessarily extravagant, and therefore seemed to be un- 
merited by the subject, and in some degree an outrage upon 
general feeling. It wasa kind of paradoxical, epigrammatic 
Imagery, which, however just when thoroughly understood, 
had a kind of moral discordia concors, an apparent coniradic- 
tion to reason and feeling. 

No man, however, as a patriot at core, more truly loved both 
his country and countrymen; his feelings were at home with 
them every where; he triumphed with them in the camp, and 
took the cudgel and fiddle with them in their merry-makings. 

The main defect in the character of Mr. Windham was con- 
nected with what, in general, was one of its excellencies. His 
jntrepidity, both persona] and mental, occasionally verged into 
obstinacy; into a kind of defiance which there was no bend- 
ing, and with which there was no dealing. For a practical 
man,;as Mr. Windhain was, this was a great singularity in his 
character. 

We have purposely abstained from saying any thing of the 
political conduct of Mr. Windham; but so much we will say, 
that he received the palladium of the British constitution from 
Mr. Burke; and through fire and smoke, through a burning 
city, per flagrantia mania mundi, he kept it. 

Bat to sum up all, he was at ounce the scholar and the Chris- 
tian, or to say every thing in one simpie tem, he was the per- 
fect English gentleman. 

¥. L: 





The origin of the complaint which ended in Mr. Windham’s 
death was a contusion received in rescuing the most valuable 
part of the library of his friend, Mr. Frederick North, 
from the fire which consumed the latter’s house, in Conduit- 
street, about twelve months since. Mr. North, at his going 
abroad, recommended to the particular care and personal 
custody of Mr. Windiam several tin boxes, containing some 
very rare manuscripts ; adding, that “ his library, though very 
valuable, could be replaced, and was insured; but that 
the 
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the manuscripts would be an irreparable loss.” Mr. Windham 
had, it is suid, deterred the removal of the boxes to his own 
house ; and this was Wie reason why, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, aud with the certainty of great personal injury, he 
rushed into the midst of the Mames to rescue them. He 
succecded ; but at the same time received the contusion 
which, after sucli a length of time, has terminated so fatally. 

Mr. Windham consulted the most eminent surgeons, sepa- 
rately at first, aud afte: wards collectively. So many different 
statements are given of the concordant or contradictory opi- 
nions of the medica! geat'eaien, that we deem it more prudent 
to insert nothing ov this subject. The result, however, was 
a determination to submit to the knife. Mr. Windham’s 
ardent temper led him to insist on the performaace of the 
operation without the usual course of preparatory medicine, 
He settled his worldly affairs; and with the piety of a sine 
cere Christian performed all tue religious duties appiopriate to 
so solemn an occasion, taking the sacrament at the chapel of 
the Charier-house. His forutude was such, that he engaged 
the operator to perform iis duty, without the usual precaution 
of tying down the patient; and even when it was found 
necessary to cut deeper than was at first expected (the tumour 
not being insulated as was supposed, but having a cancerous 
root on the bone, which it was absolutely necessary to scrape), 
he said repeatedly, “ L can bear it ;” but when they reached 
the bone, he said, “ Now, indeed, you may feel for me.” Lt is 
said, that the tu:uour itself, judging from the appearances that 
rendered it necessary to carry the operation so far beyond 
what was at first intended, must, if left to take its course, 
have necessarily proved fatal whenever it should break, (which 
would have been probably iu a wonth or two), as the system 
would be incapable of supporting the discharge that would 
come from it. It was discovered, very soon after the 
operation, that the event was likely to be fatal: an ichorous 
matter flowed from the wound, which prevented adhesion, and 
the flesh did not granulate, so as to afford the prospect of 
approximation. 

He was attended in his last moments by Mr. William Elliot, 
He expired, without a stiuggle or a groan. He had slept, the 
preceding night, from eleven to eight o’clock, and it was 
thought that if avy thing could have given a favourable tarn to 
his wound, it would be rest ; but his powers were consumed. 
Ele has left nu issue; and was in the 68d year of his age. 
During the viccroyalty of Lord Northington, in Ireland, 
Mr. Windham was his secretary. It was on his appointment 
to iliis situation, that expressing doubts of his ability to 
do justice to the oftice, or to adopt the practices supposed 1o 
be necessary, to his fiicad, Dr. Johnson, (as mentioned in 
Mi. 
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Mr. Boswell’s work), the doctor said, with a pleasant smile, 
“ Don’t be afraid, Sir, you will soon make a very pretty 
raseal.”—Dr, Johnson had the highest opinion of his integrity 
and intellectual powers, and in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, 
secorded in the same work, written at Ashbourne, in the year 
1784, he says, “ Mr. Windham has been here to see me—he 
came, [ think, forty miles out of his way, and staid about a 
day and a half{—perhaps I make the time shorter than it was. 
Such conversation | shall not have again ’till [ come back to 
the regions of literature, and there Windhiam is inter stellas luna 
minores.” 

Mr. Windham was married about fifteen years ago to Miss 
Forrester, of Binfield, a lady of small fortune, but of a most 
amiable character, and with a mind congenial in knowledge 
and attaitiments with hisown. Nothing could be more happy 
and harmonious than his domestic life; and therefore, it may 
naturally be conceived, that the loss of such a man must be 
deeply affecting. It is said that he had a strong presentiment 
that his death would happen on Monday. He declared this 
opinion immediately after the operation was performed, 
and repeated it on Sunday, observing to his medical atten- 
dants, that it was the last time he should trouble them, as he 
should certainly die the next day. 

Mr. Windham has left several manuscript volumes, one of 
which is a complete mathematical work. It appears that 
Mr. Windham excelled in that science. It was his custom to 
write his thoughts on the several subjects that engaged his 
attention in large books, and he generally filled one every 
month. It was probably by this methodical arrangement of 
the matters that came within the range of his extensive 
research, that Mr. Windham obtained the command of that 
vast variety of arguments and illustrations, which enabled him 
to present his opinions to the minds of his auditors in more 
numerous and more striking forms than any other man of the 
present time. He was a pupil, a follower, and ardent friend 
ef Mr. Burke; from that great and good man, who has left 
so inuch instruction to his couatry in his works, Mr. Windham 
derived the leading principles of his politics, and the most 
admired characteristics of bis eloquence. 








Account of the Black Plague, from the Years 1346 to 
‘ 1348, inclusive. 


Byrerw of black vapours, passing, during a space of three 
years, over zn extensive range of countries, were both 
to France and Germany the forerunners of much mischief 
on 
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on the point of ensuing, and the omens of that desolation 
which was soon to spread itself over their inhabitants. Re- 
peated earthquakes, the stench of deadly vapours, preceded, 
and according to many writers, occasioned the plague ; but 
the more common opinion is, that it was brought into Europe 
by trading vessels. ‘This dreadful scourge of the human race 
pervaded the whole surface of the terrestrial globe, and de- 
prived its cities and its countries of a full third of their people. 
There was no exemption either for man or beast : the largest 
towns were converted into great receptacles of the dead, 
the yet warm corpse was often committed to the grave 
before life was entirely extinct; and, prompted by despair, 
the eye was only lifted up to Heaven in the sed expectation 
of beholding new presages of increasing misery and devastation, 
Throughout almost all Asia, the fields lay deserted and uncalti- 
vated, so that they who had escaped the pestilence, fell a 
prey to famine. The contagion was universal ; but confining 
ourselves to Europe, in London alone five hundred thousand 
victims were the consequence of its virulence; in Florence, 
sixty thousand ; in Lubeck, ninety thousand ; in Basel, more 
than sixty thousand. The members of the great senate, 
originally six hundred and fitty, were reduced to three handred 
and eighty : the doge, Andrew Dandalo, deeply grieved to be- 
hold his native country thus depopulated, invited, by the offee 
of the most enticing privileges, a multitude of strangers to 
replace his lost subjects. 

To turn the mind of the young from the agonizing considera 
tion of frequent death, by the lively participation of feasts and 
entertainments, the magistrates of Berne sent them, accompanied 
with numerous bands of music, to the beautiful valley of 
Simmon. “ Come (said they) let us not consume ourselves in 
vain sorrow and unavailing penitence, rather in festivity 
aod mirth let us rejoice to have escaped this murderous 
distemper.” 

Boccace informs us, that the greater part of the cities of 
Italy only resounded with revelling aud carousal, while the 
people were only bent on the enjoyment of pleasure, and the 
satisfaction of their wanton passions: fear and terror were 
prohibited, for gaiety of manners and disposition was esteemed 
the best method of averting the pressing evil. Still, exclu- 
ding a few solitary exceptious, dread and apprehension every 
Where reigned ; every view was fixed, limited by the grave ; 
and all conceived themselves as if at every moment stand- 
ing before the awful triounal of God: nothing was heard but 
Jainentation ; and a single traveller was held in the light 
of an Anti-Christ. Every mind, impressed by the general 
gloom of this horrid tragedy, was seized with religious terror ; 
and it was the universal idea that such unparalleled destruction 
9 Was 
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was paving the way to the final judgment: superstitious 
prejudices, which a senseless translation of the scriptures helped 
to confirm. The warriors, only anxious for personal safety, 
forgot to defend their countries. Agriculiure was entirely 
neglected ; while trembling suspense at the approach of the 
Jast day invariably increased. On all sides the groans of 
desperation and hopeless repentance struck the ear ; crowds of 
men and women were constantly seen torturing themselves 
with the cruel lashes of penitential discipline ; in short, it ap- 
peared as though the omnipotent trumpet had already blown 
its all-aWakening blast. But even now there existed beings 
whose pride this catastrophe had not abated, whose zeal ta 
extend their possessions in a world threatened with everlasting 
tuin, was not yet diminished; and, not satisfied with the ravages 
of the plague, the poor Jews were persecuted with sanguinary 
tage and perseverance : the hostilities of nature being ascribed 
to that forlorn race, great numbers of them were burnt by the 
furious mob, throughout France, Italy, and Germany. Nor 
did Egypt present a less disiressing aspect ; indeed there was 
no spot upon the globe so completely wretched. The plague 
and famine kept pace with each other. The perturbated 
Egyptians fancied that evil spirits had risen from the tombs 
among the ruins of their ancient cities, to empoison the 
malignant air; the calls of hunger impelled them to feed 
on putrid carcases ; nothing was so loathsome but starvation 
flew to for succous: mothers even fed upon their own 
children. Treated like slaves by a foreign enemy, who had 
bot lately occupied their country, the Egyptians no longer 
possessed any thing of value ; even the records of the deeds 
of their ancestors were lost. Nevertheless, it was in the midst 
of this heavy pressure of calamity, in the éxterminating hour 
of desolation, that man augmented the means of destruction by 
the invention of guns and gun-powder. 





Ceremonial of the first Commemoration of the Election of 
Lord Grenville to be Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, held in that City, July 4, 1810. 


ADIES and gentlemen began to collect about the entrances 

4 tothe theatre, as carly as half past seven in the morning. 
The doors were opened at nine. ‘The ladies were admitted to 
their seats in the lower gallery first; but many of them went 
away, from want of rooin. The procession of the chancellor 
did not appear “till nearly deven ; previous to which, the 
proctors, Messrs. Brickenden, of Worcester College, and 
Everett, of New College ; and the pre-proctors, Messrs. 
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Harward and Williams, of Worcester, Sherer of New, and 
Rathbone of New College, were received witb strong testimonials 
of approbation. Some time afterwards, the appearance of 
Sir Sidney Smith, in his naval uniform, excited a general and 
loud expression of applause. 
The procession entered by the great south door; the esquire 
bedels of the university, Messrs. Rhodes, M. A. Hall, LLB. 
and Cox, M.A. bearing their silver staves, with the yeomen 
bedels, Messrs. Wise, Taman, and Dicks, the verger, &c. lead- 
ing the way. Then came my Lord Grenville, in a dark brown 
court suit, and over it, his official black robe, richly embroidered 
with gold, and wearing his academic cap and gold tassel. , 
Though happy at his lordship’s returning health, we were very 
sorry to see such strong marks of his recent indisposition. 
He looked very pale ; and from the heat of the day, dispensed 
with wearing the usual wig. He was ‘followad by the vice- 
chancellor, Dr. John Parsons, master of Baliol, and a long 
train of noblemen, doctors, and masters, who have taken out 
their regency, all in their respective habits ; among whom 
were Earl Spencer, the bishop of St. Asaph, Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, Sir Henry Dashwood, bart. the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, Sir William Scott, and Mr. Abbott, speaker 
of the house of commons, (the two members for the university,) 
Sir John Coxe Hippisley, bart. Mr. M. A. Taylor, and several 
young noblemen of the university. The chancellor seated 
himself in the great chair, in the centre of the semi-circle ; 
the vice-chancellor standing on his lefthand. The chair to the 
left was occupied by Dr. Williaux Howley, canon of Christ- 
church and regius professor of divinity ; that on the right 
hand was empty, Lord Eldon, the high steward, not being pre- 
sent. Before the chancellor, on each .side, sat the proctors. 
At the ends of the semi-circle, the two curators of the theatre, 
Dr. Marlow, president of St. John’s, and Dr. Landen, provost 
of Worcester, took their chairs. When the chancellor and all 
the members had taken their places, the spectacle was the 
grandest and most impressive that can be imagined. A vast 
and noble semi-circular theatre, containing two deep galleries, 
the upper one entirely filled with the under-graduates in their 
black gowns and caps, the lower one crowded with near 
800 ladies, all of them elegantly dressed, many of them of the 
first distinction, and arrayed in the most splendid taste, in all 
the varieties of colour and plumage ; beneath, in the centre, 
the chancellor, and on either side, the nobility, aud members 
of the university, in their costumes ; the area filled with 
academicians and other gentlemen ; and the opposite end to 
the chancellor’s chair, occupied by the orchestra, aud the voeal 
performers, presented, altogether, a picture of the most brilliant 
and august kind, which it is impossible to describe, but which 
Vol. 50, 4R gave 
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gave the highest opinion of the greatness of the nation, 
About 5000 persons were present. 

The chancellor opened the convocation in the usual form, 
and then proceeded to read from the chair the proposition for 
conferring the honorary degree of doctor of civil law upon the 
foJlowing noblemen and gentlemen :— 

His grace the duke of Somerset. 

The marquisses of Buckingham, Downshire, and Ely. 

The earls of Essex, Abingdon, Jersey, Fortescue, Carysfort, 
and ‘Temple. 

Viscounts Bulkeley, and Carleton. 

Lords Braybroke, Cawdor, and Carrington. 

Messrs. William Wickham, George Tierney, William 
Elliot, Sir John Newport, bart. Sir John Anstruther, bart. and 
Mr. Fagel, late greflier of the United Provinces. 

These were all proposed separately from the chair, and 
unanimously admitted ; upon which they were individually 
introduced in their scarlet gowns, addressed by Dr. Joseph 
Phillimore, of Christ-church, regius professor of civil law, and 
their admission declared to them, in the usual words, by the 
chancellor. The admission of the marquis of Buckingham 
was rendered interesting by the chancellor, who manifested a 
stromg sensibility on the occasion of addressing his elder 
brother, whom he called “ carissime frater,” which produced 
a very general feeling. ‘The regius professor of divinity 
addressed Mr. Fagel, an illustrious foreigner, at some length. 
‘The audience shewed great approbation of several of the newly 
adimitted honorary doctors. 

The public orator, Mr. Crowe, of New College, then ascended 
the eastern rostrum, and delivered his commemoration speech ; 
which was a very elegant Latin oration, losing nothing of its 
earnestness by the old Wykbamist pronunciation. Alter an 
appropriate exordium, and expatiating upon the uses and 
benefits of this university, he proceeded to call to the recol- 
lection of his attentive audience, several of those great persons 
who bad justly distinguished their names by their munificence 
towards this great institusion. In this view, he did ample 
justice to the memory of the famous Archbishop Laud, who 

‘avas so great a beneluctor. He pictured, in glowing colours, 
the great benefits the university had received from Hyde, earl 
of Clarendon, tothe produce of one work of whom they owell 
a magnificent establishment (the printing-house). ‘The memory 
of Archbishop Sheldon particularly claimed their gratitude 
and veneration ; since to his princely liberality they owed that 
wagniticent edifice in which they were then assembled. ‘The 
institutions and other services of the earl of Litehfield, and 
their chancellor's prizes, on which he embraced the opportunity 
to pay the due wibute of approbation to the transceudant 
merits 
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merits of many of the scholars who had earned them. After 
various other topics, he came to his peroration, in which he 
addressed himself to Lord Grenville, in the most elegant, 
delicate, and masterly manner. Complimenting him on the 
return of his health, he would forbear to say much of his 
character; and hoped that the day was far distant, when it 
could fall to his lot to speak of him as. he thought, without 
incurring the imputation of flattery. This oration was followed 
by loud and reiterated plaudits. 

Mr. Coleridge, of Corpus Christi, (nephew, we understand, 
to Mr. Coleridge the poet) from the western rostrum, recited 
his Latin verses, (subject “ Pyramides Egyptiaca,) for which 
he had gained one of present chancellor's prizes. 

Mr. Whateley, of Oriel, then delivered his English essay, 
which won another of these prizes: the subject, “ What are 
the arts, in the cultivation of which the moderns have been less 
successful than the ancients:” This essay shewed a considerable 
degree of research, and good habits of analyzation and 
comparison. 

Mr. Miller, of Worcester College, then read his essay in 
Latin prose, which won the present chancellor’s third prize : 
the subject, “ In philosophia qua de vita et moribus est, wlustranda 
quenam pracipue sermonum Socratiorun fuit excellentia ?” This 
was highly and deservedly applauded. 

Last came Mr. Chinnery, of Christ-church, who recited his 
English poem of 59 verses, which gained him Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s annual prize: the subject, “ The Dying Gladiator.” 
This production bas a very considerable share of youthful 
poetical genius and fire, and was also most deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

This was the last recitation of this day. Music had varied 
the exhibition’at each interval; and at the close, the band 
performed, and Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Braham, and Madame 
Bianchi, displayed their vocal talents. 

The chancellor then pronounced the dismissal of the con- 
vocation, and the procession returned in the same order as it 
entered. ‘The youths of the university here exercised their 
old privileges, by shewing some slight marks of disapprobatioa 
to such as they did not wish to honour; and very decided 
marks of approbation to their favourites. Sir Sidney Smith 
came in asecoud time for their tribute, and their shouts almost 
rent the theatre in his praise. 

The festivities of the day concluded with a concert at the 
theatre, and a ball at the town-hall. 

Lord Grenville held two other convocations on the Sth 
and 6th of July, when the degree of doctor of civil-law was 
conferred on Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Duncannon, Lord George 
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Grenville, Captain Freemantle, and a considerable number of 
other persons of distinguished learning and rank. 





The Confession of Julien de Joinville. 


A MORAL TALE. 





Maxima peccantium peena, est peccasse. 
Sen. Epts. 97. 

N the morning of life we are enchanted by the novelty of 

nature ; and her operations delight us in their effects, 
though the causes are neither known nor thought of. 

The splendor of the celestial luminaries; the sublime effect 
of clouds tinged with gold in a cerulean sky ; the variety, 
beauty, and fragrance of the flower garden, excite our wonder 
and admiration. 

Werun through the fields ; we listen to the music of the 
groves ; to the varied notes of the feathered choir; our little 
hearts rejoice at the sight of the primrose or the daisy, and 
our spirits are exhilarated as we inhale the wholesome air ; 
every thing is new, and every thing is charming. 

With no ambition, but to excel in harmless sports ; with ao 
desires beyond the ball or battledore ; the fulness of content 
jn mother’s kiss ; we are innocent, and we are bappy. 

In the contemplation of this blissful period, a mind suffer- 
ing under the agonizing pangs of remorse willingly indulges, 
Oh, that it could be always morning! But—liie’s litle day ad- 
vances ; the mind is depressed by the clouds of care, and the 
heart agitated by the stormsof passion ; biassed by our mistaken 
views of interest or happiness, we become less innocent, and 
less happy ! 

The truth of this position will be amply evinced in the follow- 
ing confession of Julien de Joinville. 

{ was born at B——e, and am the only son of Louis de 
Joinville, formerly a respectable merchant of that place, 
who, when the profession of his loyalty could be of no further 
use to his unfortunate sovereign, emigrated with his family and 
moveable effects to England; his estates, which were considera- 
ble, had been seized by an order of the directory ; and the 
little that was saved, besides our lives, being insuflicient for 
our support, we were necessitated to avail ourselves of the 
bounty of the British government. 

This state of adversity right have humbled any pride, buta 
pride like mine, which, alas, was not to be so subdued !—my 
father’s soon found its retreat in death; my mother = not 
ong 
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long survive him ; and, with pride for my sole inheritance, [ 
was left to fabricate my futwre fortune. 

I had the promise of employment from some gentlemen 
formerly correspondents of my father, on the first vacancy 
that might occur in their house, or their recommendation 
should any other be heard of ; but the task of attendance 
and solicitation was irksome to wy feclings, and of course not 
very industriously pursued; the necessities of the iadigent 
obtain little consideration that is not earnestly sought ; and 
my wants became at last so urgent, that Iwas fain to accept 
the situation of a French teacher in a country boarding- 
school. 

My situation was such as hundreds would have thought 
comfortable ; | was liberally treated, and respected by my 
employer ; but it was still a state of servitude ; my talents 
were amply sufficient; but direction was at times necessary, 
and casual errors unavoidable; of direction I was always 
impatient, and to remonstrauce obstinately repugnant ; the 
natural consequence was, my discharge; and L.was again 
thrown loose upon the world, with a prince’s pride, and the 
means of a mendicant. 

I was sinking rapidly into a state of the most abject 
distress, when | by chance met one of my countrymen, 
with whom [ had been formerly in habits of intimacy ; he 
had quitted Fiance under circumstances still less favourable, if 
possible, than L had, but his present appearance indicated an 
eventually better fortune. 

He accosted me with an air of familiarity and surprise ; 
and after exchanging a few ordinary questions, we touched 
upon our respective circumstances ; my appearance plainly 
evinced the colour of mine; and the confidence which he 
assumed on his own appearance enabled him to be as general 
as he pleased in the account of his; he touched lightly on 
them ; and in answer to the detailed account of my distresses, 
burst into an immoderate fitof laughter; and asked me how | 
could expect relicf under the wretched figure I presented to 
the world. 

I told him I had no longer the means of presenting a better ; 
in short, that | was absolutely starving ! 

“ Poh, poh,” said he, “ come home with me, Joinville, I 
will put you in a way to do better; if the world be your 
master, you must be its faithful servant ; to live in the world, 
you must be a man of the world; starve !—its for rats to run 
into holes and starve 3; walk on with me.” 

{ walked on with, or rather followed him, for he kept an 
advanced step, “till we entered a handsome street in the 
neighboprhood of Portman-square, when stopping suddenly, he 
told 
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told me to keep an eye on him, and advance to the house [ 
should see him enter, as he must smuggle me _ in, being posi- 
tively ashamed of my figure. 

He soon stopt; and having rapt and rung, the door was 
immediately opened, and he made a stately entrance ; 1 moved 
towards the house as he had directed, and seeing the door on 
the jar, I understood bin ; made a quiet entrance; and fol- 
Jowed him to his room. 

He immediately opened a trunk, which seemed filled with 
apparel of all fashions and descriptions. 

“ There, Joinville,” said he, “ weare nearly of asize; suit 
yourself.” 

It was not long before, by his direction, I was metamorphosed 
from top to toe. 

This being accomplished, I was surprised by his informing 
me that he was going to dress; | thought him completely 
dressed ashe was ; but how much more surprised, when on his 
ringing a bell, a servant in livery entered the room, whom he 
desired to send up Richard, another servant. 

I stared ; the man, in France, had been an under clerk ina 
merchant’s counting-house, and a zealous democrat at the 
commencement of the revolution ; but their success being 
then doubtful, and his immediate interest at stake, he chose to 
temporize with the loyalists; and this subjecting him to the 
suspicion of the republicans, he fled. 

I was thunderstrack. Having delivered his orders to the 
one servant to send the other—“ Jvinville,” said he, smiling, 
“ these fellows have their etiquette as well as their betters ; 
and as it serves to add to the number of gradations by which 
we are ourselves exalted, we give it countenance.” 

The valet attending, he placed himself under his hands ; 
and while the man was employed in decorating his person, he 
seemed to amuse himself by looking overa number of cards 
which had been laid before him, and in putting a number 
of apparently trivial questions to the man, in the course of 
which he ran nearly through the alphabet, with the various 
prefixes of nobility. 

The more I heard, the greater was my astonishment; and 
when his valet left him, he found me lost in a proiound reverie 
of what he was doing, and what I was to do; he clapt me 
on the shoulder, and bid me follow him, which I did, to an 
elegantly furnished apartment, in which was a table spread for 
dinner. 

“ Joinville,” said he, “ it is on your account that I dine 
at home to-day, anc I am fortunate in baving an option ; for 
I have generally so many engagements which are indispensa- 
ble, that,I am sometimes at a loss how to dispose of 
myself,” y , 
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I was still confounded ; I fancied he might be an agent in 
the French system of espionage; but as I could neither 
put questions nor hint surmises on that supposition, it was 
impossible to ascertain any thing. 

We sat down to dinner; after which, the cloth being 
removed, he viewed me—“ Well, Joinville,” said he, “ one 
may now look at you without shuddering ; positively that dress 
of your’s made you detestable.” 

I began to warm at this janguage. 

«“ But, now to my promise: follow my advice, and [I will 
make a man of you.” 

« Tam that already, Ronsard ; although a wretched one !” 

«“ Come, come, Joinville, no more of beggary pray; you 
see nothing like it here; tread in my steps ; L presume you 
have not brought the principles of the nursery with you, and 
shall proceed to business.” 

“ J certainly have principles, which, as a gentleman born and 
bred, Lam not inclined to part with.” 

He was for a moment confounded. 

* Gentleman !—Well, that may be very true, bat a gentleman 
without means” 

« Is stilla gentleman,” I returned with some warmth. 

“ Well, Joinville, you have only to be calm, and I have 
no doubt you will be conviuced of the policy of my advice. 

“ In the world, Joinville, an appearance is every thing. 
In England, a certain elegance of dress and address will 
qualify you for the company of the highest ranks ; in a come 
mercial country, wealth is on a par with nobility.” 

“ But, Ronsard, what is all this to me; a poor wretch”— 

“ A poor gentleman, Joinville.” 

“ Well, be itso; without wealth or credit.” 

“ The very thing; to obtain credit, must be your first 
step ; as to wealth, the shadow is nearly as effective as the 
substance ; but its duration must depend. on your dexterity 3 
you must take apartments, snch as these ; hire a smart knowing 
fellow for a servant; make it wort his while to lie for you, and 
you have nething to do but order and have ; the management 
of your property thus obtained musi be directed by your own 
ingenuity according to circumstances; you must frequent the 
opera, the theatres, the gaming-houses ; in short, Joinville, 
you inust become a man of the world ” 

“ What, Ronsard,” said [, ‘ is this your mode of living?” 

“ Itis the first stage of it ; if I find you dexterous in this, 
I shall think you quaitfied for a second lesson.” 

What this secon: iesson was io nave becn, I never knew ; 
it will be seen that | i2 led in the firs: 

1 had always be a proud ; bur L faa hitherto maintained 
my honour though under a thread-bure coat ; his proposal 
shocked me, znd Ll declined it. “« Well, 
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“ Well, Joinville,” said he, at parting, “ go home and 
think of it ; do better, if you can, but let me see you again 
to-morrow.” 

Home I went, and surprised my landlord by my altered 
appearance (which he would not have witnessed, bat for 
the inflexible refusal of my friend to receive his own again); 
for this [ accounted, by telling him, in a general way, that [ was 
likely to better my condition immediately. 

I reflected on Ronsard’s scheme, at which my honour, 
all that was left me respectable, even my pride, revolted ; 
on the other hand, my rent was in arrear, and my natural wants 
not half supplied. ‘This, though an insufficient apology, is the 
only one I have to offer, for my unhappy compliauce, the next 
day, with Ronsard’s proposal. 

Apartinents of the description he suggested were hired; 
he lent me money to quit my former lodgings with honour, 
and I entered (alas, for its consequences!) on this new scheme 
of living ! 

[ hired a servant ; but in this instance I deviated from my 
instructions ; for instead of a sharp, knowing fellow, of 
whom I was afraid, L engaged a plain country lad, by whom, 
i thought, my disguised circumstances would be less liable to 
detection. 

I frequented with my friend, and by his occasional loans 
of ready cash, the opera, the theatres, the gaming-houses, 
and the various other places of licentiousness aid dissipation, 
and soon found myself involved with the dissolute and the 
dissipated. 

[ found, as my friend had assured me, little difficulty, 
under these gay appearances, in obtaining credit for a super- 
fluity of every thing ; in fact, the larger the order, the more 
readily was it complied with ; all went on well ‘till the day of 
reckoning arrived. 

I had paid and* received visits at the expence of my 
creditors ; I had contracted habits of luxury and dissipation 
at the expence of my health ; and was now to be doubly 
distressed, in mind and body! 

The demands on me were at first made civilly, and answered 
by promises; my promises were violated, and | soon found 
that [ had assumed a character I was not qualified to 
maintain ; my hesitation and embarrassment excited alarm in 
my creditors, and my dejection exposed me to the ridicule of 
my companions. 

[ had just sat down to breakfast one morning, and the 
lad had brought my boots to me, when [ observed him make 
a stand ; he blushed, and with his eyes fixed on his thumbs, 
“ Measter,” said he (for L could never get him to use any 
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other style of address), “ I be but a poor lad; my father and 
moother be poor, but they be honest, and” 

] started up witha face like scarlet. 

« Rascal, what do you mean by talking to me of honesty ; 
who doubts their honesty ? leave the room, you booby!” 

He left the room ; but I could eat no breakfast. 

I walked out; returned home; flung myself on the sofa ; 
rung the bell; looked at the boy ; had nothing to say ; and 
went out again. 

At night, however, [ made up my mind; I rang for the 
boy, and told him to make up his little bill of disbursements 
and wages, that he might be paid, and leave me. y 

The boy was very ignorant, but I had found him invariably 
honest, even in matters which had been perfectly open 
to his will had it been otherwise; I had also in the lad’s 
manners, ut times, observed strong symptoms of attachment 
to me. 

He laid his little demand before me, and looked very 
sorrowful. 

“ [ don't discharge you, Philip,” said I, “ from any dislike 
to you; I have found you a faithful, honest lad, and will 
say as much to any one who may require your character 
of me.” . 

I paid him, and parted with nearly all I had to do it. 

I observed the boy still agitated ; and he at last informed 
me, that a man had been inquiring for me that morning, 
whom he knew to be the same man who (to use. his owm 
expression), had taken a former master of his to a prison. 

The boy had scarcely uttered the words, when | heard 
some one rudely forcing his way up stairs, and a man abruptly 
entered the room; his style of address soon convinced me of 
his business ; but how great was my surprise to see in his hands 
a bond on demand, which Ronsard had obtained of me 
for the amount of sundry loans of cash I had had of him to 
enable me to proceed in the nefarious scheme he had recom- 
mended to me. 

Payment was demanded, and I was by my own desire taken 
to the Fleet. 

Such are the friendships of men of the world ! 

I requested a meeting of my creditors; and stating, alas, my 
all, alias nothing ! implored their mercy. 

J had not, however, wantoned in the credit { had obtained ; 
Twas but a novice in that kind of villany, and I had reason 
to suppose it was for my half measures that Ronsard, despair-, 
ing of my proficiency, had determined on my sacrifice ; he 
was, certainly, by far, the largest creditor. 

Various are the motives of different men to the same 
action ; some from sn apparent facility of disposition ; some 
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froma seeming consciousness of superabundant wealth, and 
an inclination to the display of that contemptuous in- 
difference which is its frequent concomitant ; some, no 
doubt, from motives of real humanity ; and, perhaps, all in a 
certain degree from despair ; consented to sign a letter of license 
for two years; all; but my friend, who would listen to 
nothing but the present payment of the bond, or the custody 
of my person. 

The lenity of my other creditors, however, enabled me 
to, procure a more extended range of ‘custody, and, within 
the verge of the prison’s precincts I was licensed soon to 
walk. 

1 was, one day, moving slowly on, lost in the consideration 
of future ways and means, when a young woman passed me ; 
struck by the glance of her features, I turned; she turned ; 
our eyes met, and lingered— 

“ Nanette !” 

“ Julien !” 

She had formerly been an object of the most heartfelt 
concern to me; | had loved her; our passion ‘had been 
mutual ; but, crossed by the superior circumstances of my 
father, the most ardent love on both sides had been saeri- 
ficed to lucrative considerations. 

I seized her hand, and she viewed me with an earnesthess 
that indicated a doubt how she was to address me. 

“ Nanette,” said I, “ in a strange country we must be 
fellow-sufferers !” She blushed. 

“ Is it so, Julien ?—I thought wealth had been omnipotent 
every where !” 

The sense of my present sufferings, and the consciousness 
that she had been the rejected object, made me silent. 

She continued— 

“ Julien, do ndt again trifle with me ; [Thad but my father 
left, when [ was last discarded, anu”— 

Here the tears started into her eyes, and she turned her 
head aside ; [still held her hand, and led her on. 

« Why these tears, Nanette !” 

* Ah, Julien!—my father has beem sacrificed !—he has 
suffered, poor soul !—and 1 have with difficulty escaped ; 
I am now (as you say) ina strange country ; and have no 
Friend !” 

Beauty in distress is at all times an interesting picture ; 
but I was no stranger to qualities in Nanctte of a still more 
engeging nature; my former sentiments recurred, and [ 
requested her to accompany me home. 

I did not immediately state my own circumstances ; I told 
her that my father and mother were dead, and the circuu- 
siances of the family had been much reduced. 

( Lo be continued). 
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A few Pindarics on the triumphal Return of Sir Francis Burdett from the 
Jower in an open Boat. 


N AY, faith, Sir Francis, ’twas too hard, 
When car and mob were all prepar’d, 
Wardle and Sheriff Wvod to boot, 
And Waithman organiz’d the route; 
Gale Jones-in eager haste array’d 
‘To join the glorious cavaicade, 
On his own honours fuil intent, 
And wend’ring what the Devil you meant; 
The mild O’Connox kept in waiting 
To witness such a general greeting, 
And see thee give thy wife one tender kiss at meeting. 


*T was but ascurvy trick I ween 
To inar this patriotic scene, 
And like a roguish school-boy hoak 
Such swarms of yaping, idle folks. 
And then what pity ’twas to see 
‘That warrior-statesman Castlereagh, 
Providing such sufficient force, 
Hosts of police, aud troops of horse; 
And after this prodigious dread 
All thy dear friends sneak home without one broken head 


T cali not this the good old cause: 

Horne Tooke will give thee no applause. 

Thy son let no such scruples fetter ; 

Teach him his Magna Charta better. 

Fire his young bloud with purer flame, 

Kindle the sparks of brighter fame. 

Teach him, with thy consummate skill, 

A straiter road from ‘Tower Hill; 

‘To listen to sweet patriot notes 

Not skulk across the Thames in boats; 

And when, like thee, be proudly smile, 

And bless his fate in durance vile, R 
Give him to feel, in aid of his professions, 
‘That mobs and broken heads do honour to processions. 


June 28, i810. TERR FILIUS,. 
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STREPHON anp PHILLIS. 


N Isca’s banks, with smiling verdure crown’d, 
Where sportive nymphs oft seck this charming scene ; 
And to the warbling flute, and tabor’s sound, 
With festive gambols trip the flow’ry green. 


There 
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There lovely Phillis first caught Strephon’s eyes, 
There Cupid aim’d his arrows at his heart, 

And bade him strive to gain th’ enchanting prize, 
And heal his breast from love’s corroding smart. 


He sought her oft ; forsook his fleecy care, 

To excite within her breast'a mutual flame: 
And as her features were divinely fair, 

He fondly thought her mind must be the same. 


But Phillis’ heart no tender pity knew, 
‘That stubborn heart, like adamant as cold; 
Nor sighs, nor plaintive accents could subdue— 
*Twas proof to all impressions but of gould. 


When sombre eve came on, th’ enraptur’d youth 
Sought’ the fair maid, to pour his artless strain ; 
The unaffected, simple stile of truth, 
Were all the accents of the rustic swain. 


Ah me! but what avails his plaintive stile! 

Ah what avails his love, or heart-felt pain! 
When Phillis on him will not deign to smile, 

But treats his proffer’d vows with proud disdain. 


He knew not art, nor us’d he flatt’ry’s aid, 

He fondly gaz’d, nor ¢’en extol!’d her charms; 
Fashion alike he shunn’d, and vain parade, 

To win the haughty maiden to his arms, 


No pow’r nor pomp he claim’d; a simple cot 
Was all he own’d; he never sigh’d tor wealth; 
No fame he sought ; riches he envied not ; 
He ask’d for nought but liberty and health. 


The lowly swain attun’d his trembling lyre; 
And soft perswasion on his numbers hung; 
His strain might barren rocks and trees inspires 

So flow’d the honied periods from his tongue. 


He sung the force of all-subduing love, 
And Phillis, cruel Phillis was his strain; 

Hard must the heart be which could senseless prove 
To Strephon’s gentle notes unmov’d remain, 


For heroes’ deeds he never strung his lyre, 
No other fame he sought but Phillis praise ; 

To charm the great he never would aspire, 
Would Phillis but reward his humble lays. 


Ah cruel maiden! can’st thou treat with scorn 
The plighted friendship of thy shepherd swain ? 
And view poor Strephon wretcied and forlorn, 
A martyr to his love, and your disdain. 


Dfay 1, 1810. li. 





Lines on the Distaff, translated from the Original of Theocritus, 


HEE, distaff, thee, of polish’d iv’ry fram'd, 
I bear, meet present to a matchless wife : 

So shall her frugal industry be fram’d, 

The genuine model of domestic life ; 
While her fine vests shaii manly limbs adorn, 

ihe flowing garinent, or the robe succinct ; 
While o’er her water’d webs, by females worn, 
Floats the rich lustre of the shadowy tinet. 

















































